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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. MATHEWS. 
[With u Portrait.] 

Thal excellence in tragic acting is 
of more difficult attainment than in 
comic, is a position, of the truth of 
which if any proof were needed, it 
would be sufficiently afforded by a 
reference to the present condition of 
the stage ; we have comic actors in 
abundance, and those most admir- 
able ones, but in the tragic line there 
are scarcely six performers to be 
found upon whom any very warm 
eulogium can be hazarded. Tragic 
fame, however, is the ignis fatuus 
which deludes every young aspirant 
to Thespian honours; and of the 
comic performers now upon the 
boards, it is a ludicrous reflection 
that many of the very best of them 
commenced their career in the love. 
sick Romeo or bewildered Octavian ; 
it seems scarcely credible, yet it is 
undoubtedly true, that this was the 
case with the inimitable Liston, as 
well as with the subject of the pre- 
sent article, 

It was fortunate for Mathews, and 
for the town, that he discovered his 
mistake and retraced his steps ere it 
Was too late; he wonld have made 
but a very indifferent tragedian, 
even in his best efforts; while the 


‘own would have missed the gratifi- 
Vol. I, 


eation of witnessing one of the most 
admirable comedians that evergraced 
a stage. Mathews is in truth a per- 
former of very extraordinary merit; 
his pictures of men and manners, 
though most highly coloured, are 
scarcely ever debased by buffoonery; 
and his humour, though rich to an 
excess, is never extravagant, unless 
it be in parts which in themselves 
are confessedly caricatures ; indeed 
we are clearly of opinion that 
Mathews is one of the chastest per- 
formers we have ;—this may proba- 
bly be denied by those who have 
only been accustomed to see him in 
those flimsy farcical daubs, by the 
performance of which his genius has 
of late but too frequently been dis- 
graced, but it will meet with a ready 
assent from all who have seen his more 
worthy efforts; who are acquainted 
with his Scapin, Touchstone, Mawworm, 
or Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

It is a very common, but a very 


‘silly observation, that Mathews is a 


mere mimic. That his powers of 
mimicry are most surprising is un- 
doubtedly true ; but those who assert 
that this is the extent of his talents, 
must either be most excessively ig- 
norant of the subject upon which 
they presume to offer an opinion, or 
are still more lamentably influenced 
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by prejudice to decry and misrepre- 
sent the object of their remarks. 
Strictly speaking, every actor, per 
haps, may be looked upon asa mimic, 
and it would consequently follow 
that the best mimic must be the best 
actor ; but it is intended to insinuate 
by the assertion we have noticed, 
that Mathews’s sole abifity consists 
in imitating the habits and peculia- 
rities of the “‘ outward man ;” whilst 
the more difficult task of depicting 
the passions and emotions of our 
nature is totally beyond his reach. 
Never, however, was any assertion 
more groundless ; we could cite his 
performance of characters innumer- 
able to disprove it, but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with instancing his 
Sir Fretful Plagiary—the most comic, 
the most finished, and most natural 
piece of acting the stage can boast. 
The fretful impatienee of criticism, 
the irritability, the envy, arrogance» 
and affected contempt of praise and 
censure, which characterise this ex- 
quisite sketch, are rendered with 
inimitable fidelity by Mathews ; and 
though we have heard Parsons com- 
mended very highly, and we doubt 
not very justly, in this character, we 
can scarcely believe it possible that 
his performance could surpass that 
of Mathews. We have selected his 
Sir Fretful Plagiary for remark, not 
because it is a solitary specimen of 
excellence, but because we think it 
is upon the whole most equably so: 
its extreme brevity is the only draw- 
back upon the satisfaction we derive 
from it ; and after the exit of Sir Fret- 
sul,even the humour of Puff, Lord 
Bu leigh and Tilburing appears flatand 


tedious. In many other parts, wit, 
an enumeration of the names of which 
it is unnecessary to lengthen this 
article, Mathews maintains a similar 
superiority, yet this is the man who 
is frequently called a mere mimic, 
and whom the Editor of that scur. 
rilous publication, the Theatrical In. 
quisitor, has had the matchless impu- 
dence to term “the vilest buffoon 
that ever disgraced a Stage.” 
“ Measureless lyar!” We have in- 
deed remarked in many quarters an 
evident desire to lessen this gentle. 
man in the estimation of the public, 
and it can scarcely have escaped the 
observation even of the most inatten- 
tive to these matters, that for the last 
season or two at Covent Garden, he 
has been either kept out of sight 
altogether, or put forward in such 
parts as afforded him scarcely any 
opportunity for successful exertion. 
The motives which have given ‘rise 
to this proceeding we do not pretend 
to fathom ; we can only express our 
sorrow that things are so, accom- 
panied with an earnest wish that we 
may in future be permitted to see 
our old favourite rather more fre- 
quently ; and that the brief season o! 
the Haymarket will not be the only 
period in which his talents are allow- 
ed their full scope. 

Of Mr. Mathews’s power of mi- 
micry it is impossible to speak too 
highly; they are most wonderful, 
and set description at defiance. He 
can with the greatest facility assume 
every peculiarity of voice, manner, 
and even look of the person he 
attempts; and whilst we are listen- 
ing to his imitations ef Munden, 
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Kemble, Incledon, &c. dc. it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the 
very men themselves are not standing 
before us. His feats in this way, 
however, are Mot confined to the 
mere mimicry of particular indivi- 
gualslet him attempt whatsoever 
he may, he is equally successful ; 
whether a Bartlemy-fair showman, 
ora Mail-coach guard—an ideot, an 
old woman, or a methodist parson, 
he seldom fails to prodace an im- 
pression which those who have never 
witnessed his performances, can form 
not the slightest idea of. 


This Sketch has insensibly reached 
a greater length than we are accus- 
tomed to allot to such articles, but 
we feel that were we to extend it ad 
infinitum, it would be impossible for 
us to do perfeet justice to the great 
and varied talents of its subject; he 
is certainly one of the chief orna- 
ments of the present stage, and 
we cannot conclude without a repe- 
tition of our hope that we may in 
future he more frequently gratified 
by his appearanee, 


of Books, 


Evening Hours; a Collection of Ori- 
ginal Poems. London, Chappell, 
Jun. Royal Exchange, 1817. 


The press of other matter has been 
0 great this month, that we had it 
in contemplation to omit our Review 
of Boeks altogether; but the above 
work having fallen into our hands, 
we cannot suffer ourselves to he 
guilty of such injustice to the talent 
it displays, as to defer a moment in- 
troducing it. to.our readers’ attention. 
If the assertion in the preface as to 
the author’s youth be correct, we 
consider the regularity of his -versifi- 
cation and the flow of his ideas to be 
most surprising; he has evidently 
formed his style upon the model of 
Pope, and an “ Epistle from Abelard 
to Eloise” may be read with-satisfac- 
tion after the far-famed composition 
of his great mastet*> He has been 


equally successful in several Odes 
and Sonnets which lie scattered 
through the volume, and is certainly 
a young man of very superior abili- 
ties. Our favourite is a piece called 
“ Retrospection,’ from which we 
shall make a short extract :— 


Just as the traveller, when his 

toils are past, 

“ His own home rising to his view at 
last, 

Feels a new energy in every vein, 

‘< And in his transport quite forgets 

his pain, 

“ Forgets how many a weary mile he 
stray’d 

« Qer barren hills, along the sunny 
glade, 

“ Feels on his lip the mother’s kiss 
imprest, 

«“ And seems to clasp his infants to 
his breast,— 
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‘¢ Se he who through this irksome 
vale of tears, 

“ The pilgrimage of life, reviews his 
years, 

‘“‘ Straying, perchance, on some en- 
dearing spot 

“That was not, could not, ne’er 
would be forgot, 

“Must feel within him every joy 
return, 

“ Swell in his bosom, in his memory 
burn, 

And circiing like the life-blood in 
his heart, 

“To the cold woe-worn pulse fresh 
fire impart ; 

“ Smooth on his time-touch’d brow 
the marks of age, 

* And with infantile scenes his soul 
engage ; 


“ Pleas’d he forgets the lapse of years 
between, 

“ And seems to be once more as he 
has been.” p. 87, 

A few examples of negligence 
occur, which might very easily be 
rectified; such a couplet, for in. 
stance, as the following, would never 
pass current in any court in Christen. 
dom :— 

‘‘ Yours be the (else flecting) linea- 
ments to trace, 

“ And her’s to clothe them with each 
former grace.” 

Among the innumerable collections 
of poems which issue annually from 
the press, few possess half so much 
merit as this little volume; the typo- 
graphical execution of which does 
honour to the printer and publisher. 


of Music. 


The most favourite pieces in “ Il 
Don Giovanni” have been published 
singly by Falkner, of Old Bond 
Street. It would be next to sacrilege 
to speak unfavourably of this opera ; 
and as the time is gone by in which 
it was necessary to point out its 
beauties to the public, we shall only 
say the following exquisite composi- 
tions may be purchased at a trifling 
expence, (the whole opera being two 
guineas), very correctly and neatly 
printed, viz “ Vedrai Curino,” 1s. 6d. 
“* Batti Batti,” 1s. 6d. “ Deh vieni,” 
Is. 6d. “ Fin ch’ an dal vino,” 1s. 6d. 
‘La ci darem,” 1s. Gd. and “ Givvi- 
netle che fute all ‘amore,’ Duetto e 
Coro, 15. 6d. We cannot sutter the 
last-mentioned, Duet and Chorus to 


pass without the remark that it is 
one of the most elegant and melo- 
dious compositions ever produced, 

Having given a list of the most 
popular airs &c. in “Ii Don Gio- 
vanni,” as performed at the Opera 
House, we have now to remark upon 
the same pieces, as adapted to the 
English stage by Mr. Bishop, and 
sung at Covent Garden in “The 
Libertine,” the words we believe by 
Mr. Pocock, Published by Gould- 
ing & Co. Soho Square. 

List, and I'll find, love.” (Vedrai 
Carino) sung by Miss Stephens, 1s.6d- 
“Chide me, chide me, dear Masetto” 
(Batti Batti), 1s. Gd. by Miss Steph- 
ens. It is imposible for Miss Stepb- 
ens to sing any thing badly, but we 
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thought she seemed to go through 
her character in this piece with less 
spirit than she usually displays. 
probably the reflection that she was 
only playing a sort of secondary 
part, Madame Fodor having as it 
were made the songs peculiarly her 
own, threw a damp upon her exer- 
tions. 

“ [Vhen women warm us,” (Fin ch’an 
da} vino,) sung by Duruset, 1s. 6d.— 
“ Now place your hand in mine, dear” 
‘La ci darem) Duet, by Duruset and 
Miss Stephens, 2s.—‘‘ Come Shining 
forth, my dearest” (Deh vieni) Sere- 
nade, by Sinclair, 1s. 6d.—‘‘ Pretty 
lasses, Love’s summer, remember” (Gio- 
vinette che fate) by Miss Stephens, 
Duruset, and Chorus. —“ Pray behold 
Mu'an” (Madamina il catalogo). 
This is Naldi’s celebrated song, 
in which he details to Elvira the 
amours Of Don Giovanni ; it was by 
no means an easy task to adapt Eng- 
lish words to the music, nor was it 
less difficult for poor Liston to sing it, 
but he went through his task as well 
ashe could, 

“The purest flame this bosom warm- 
ing.” Duet by Sinclair and Miss 
Stephens, 1s. 6d. This composition 
has long been familiar to every 


musical amateur between the Land’s 
End and Orkneys, under the title of 
“ The Manly Heart ;” it does not be- 
long to the Opera of “Il Don Gio- 
vanni,” but it is nevertheless a beau- 
tiful specimen of Mozart's telent, 
and its introduction at Covent Gar- 
den was very well-judged and effec- 
tive. 

We cannot conclude our remarks 
on this piece without paying to 
Messrs. Pocock & Bishop a deserved 
compliment for the skilful and plea- 
sing manner in which they have 
adapted Mozart’s music to the Eng- 
lish Stage. 

“ Tis Love in the Heart.”—Com- 
posed and sung by Mr. Horn, in the 
Opera (performed at the Lyceum ), cal- 
led the “ Election.” Williams, Tavistock 
Street. 

This is one of the prettiest things 
we have met with for a long time 
past ; the melody is very simple, and 
displays much originality. It is 
arranged for the Piano Forte, and 
we think only requires to be heard 
to be admired. The correct and 
elegant manner in which this Ballad 
is printed does great credit to the 
publisher. MINIM. 


Loudon Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


LES DEGUISEMENS AMOWREUX. 
M. Leon, in the capacity of Bal- 
let Master, has certainly displayed 
—_ industry, although his produc- 
‘ons have not been distinguished by 


any marked superiority. In fact 
dancing, which of late appeared 
likely entirely to overpower the 
more noble claims of music, has this 
season resumed its proper secondary 
place, and given way to the superior 
charms of harmony. 
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A new ballet was produced on 
Tuesday, July, Ist. entitled “ Les 
Deguisemens Ameureux,” in which 
Melanie executed a pas seul in a man- 
ner the most masterly and graceful ; 
she is unquestionably the finest dan- 
cer upon the boards, and it is with 
much regret we understand that her 
state of health is very bad; she 
would be an irreparable loss. Ma- 
dame Leon gives the name to the 
ballet, by various disguises which 
she assumes, and we scarcely need 
say is a bewitching fittle creature in 
them all. The music by Klose is as 
excellent as that in Leon's Jast bal- 
Jet was vile ; it is by far the pretti- 
est we have heard in any composi- 
tion of the kind, since the produc- 
tion of Vestris’s “ Troubadour,” 


LA CLEMENZA DI TITO, 


Mozart now reigns unrivalled 
and supreme at this house: the 
revival of “LaClemenza di Tito,” 
on Saturday, July 12th, bas afforded 
a pleasing variation to the incessant 
performances of Den Giovanni,’ 
and at the same time evinces the 
alacrity with which the manager 
studies the gratification of the town 
by a succession of entertainments? 
although the latter piece continues 
to attract a crowded audience when- 
ever it is performed. Theallotment 
of the charactersin “ La Clemenza” 
differs very materially from that of 
dast season, and evidently for the 
better,—the following is the present 
cast of parts. 

Titus, ........ Signor Crivelli. 

Sextus, ........ Mad. Camporese. 

Vitellia,......., Mad. Fodor, 


Publins, Signor Angrisani, 
Servilia,........Mad. Pasta, 

We understand that the Principal 
object of this revival was to afford 
Crivelli an opportunity of displaying 
his powers to advantage, and he was 
certainly more successful in his re. 
presentation of Titus, than of any 
parthe has heretofore performed ; 
his fine manly person is admirably 
adaped for such characters ; he was 
dressed very tastefully, and looked 
and moved an hero. His recitative 
is remarkably correct, and the airs 
&c. were executed with infinite 
taste. A Selo in the last act, accom- 
panied on the horn was much aj- 
plauded ; we wish he could contrive 
to divest himself of a habit he has 
contracted ef shutting his eyes cou- 
tinually ; it gives him a sleepy, heavy 
appearance, by no means pleasing. 
Madame Camporese, as Sextus, look- 
ed extremely well in her male attire; 
there appears to exist an honourable 
rivalry between this lady and Ma 
dame Fodor; and though strict jus 
tice must award the palm to the 
latter, it is to be confessed that Came 
porese contends for the superiority 
most strenuously and most indefati- 
gably ; we never heard any thing 
more delicious than their duet, Deh 
perdona, in Act 2. We are sorry 
Madame Fodor did not select 
more becoming dress than tbat in 
which she made her appearance—it 
was semakably inelegant. The re 
maining parts are of minor import: 
ance, but were played very respect: 
ably; it~ would be well if the ma 
nagers of Drury Lane and Covent 
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Garden would take a lesson from the 
manner in which pieces are cast at 
this house, and not persevere in that 
villainous custom of allotting the 
secondary characters in a play to the 
very underlings of the theatre, to 
the disgrace of the stage and dis- 
gust of the town. Pasta played and 
jooked very prettily, and Angrisani’s 
fine bass gave great effect to the part 
of Publius. As for Begrez, he grows 
more conceited every day; he has 
without doubt a most excellent set 
of teeth, and we do request that with 
this public admission of the fact he 
will rest contented, and not be per- 
petually reminding us of it by the 


studied display he makes of them.. 


The overture was encored ; a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence, and as 
honourable to the taste of the audi- 
ence, as to the talents of the cempo- 
ser. The same compliment was paid 
iton the second evening of perfor- 
mance, 
* 

This theatre is now rapidly ap- 
proaching towards the conclusion of 
4season more brilliant perbaps than 
anyitever before experienced, and 
hever certainly was success better 
deserved. The entertainments have 
been conducted in the most judicious 
and liberal manner, and the Com- 
pany, in every department, has been 
worthy the first theatre of the metro- 
polis of the world. Upon the dis- 
‘erament which selected this com. 
pany, and the taste shewnin bring- 
ing forward the various Operas which 
bave been performed, (particularly 
that most enchanting of all composi- 
"ons, “Tl Don Giovanni;”) we are 


175 
sensible that the highest eulogium 
which can be bestowed would not 
be misplaced ; and seeing the good 
effects which have resulted trom the 
unshackled management of the con- 
cern by Mr. Waters, we do most 
sincerely hope it may long continue 
under the supcrintendance of a gen- 
tleman who has shewn himself so 
fully equal to meet the exigencies 
and reconcile the jarring interests, 
which so frequently combine to har- 
rass and perplex the manager of a 
theatrical concern, 

That exotic plant, the Italian 
Opera, has new been cultivated io 
England for upwards of a century, 
and has successfully resisted all the 
attacks which have been made upon 
it by wits and by sages: it has out- 
lived the shafts of ridicule, the well- 
meant but fallacious reasoning of the 
moralist, and all the national preju- 
dices which have so artfully and in- 
dustriousiy been set in array against 
it; and it will scarcely be denied 
that some inherent merit could alone 
have effected this, and enabled it not 
only to exist, but to flourish luxu- 
riantly where the Royal patronage, 
as in other countries, has never been 
much exerted in its behalf; where 
many of the higher orders for a long 
time regarded it with indifference or 
a-rooted antipathy ; and where the 
greater part of the middling classes 
of society, by whom the English 
Theatres are supported, have thought 
and known as little of it as of the 
Theatres of Vienna or St. Peters- 
burgh. The day, however, is gone 
by in which people were so weak as 
to imagine, that it was impossible for 
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Englishmen to listen to the singing of 
Italians without contracting all the 
Italian vices ; and when the Opera 
House was regarded as the corrupted 
source from whence were to flow 
those evils which would totally un- 
dermine and enervate all the manhi- 
ness and simplicity of the English 
character.—Hac fonte derivuta cludes, 
was the cry set up by knaves to 
frighten fools; and this operating 
upon John Bull's natural credulity, 
and seconded by his invcterate na- 
tional prejudices, led him, for a long 
time, to lend a willing ear to such 
idle declamation ; but the delusion is 
past, and the Italian Opera House is 
now the common resort, not only of 
the more exalted ranks of soeiety, 
but of all the middle classes who 
have the slightest relish for harmony, 
and who now can hear the most ex- 
quisite compositions executed in the 
finest manner, without dreading that 
their taste shall be vitiated and their 
morals utterly destroyed by such an 
indulgence. Rapidly, however, as 
the mists of prejudice against the Ita- 
lian Opera are vanishing before the 
sun of reason, we must attribute its 
extraordinary success in the present 
season principally to the judicious 
management by which this Theatre 
has been rendered an honour to the 
metropolis; and we are persuaded, 
that the regular manner in which 
we have commented upon the per- 
formances, so different from the 
casnal and hasty notices given in 
works of a similar description, has 
met with the general approbation of 
our readers. We shall be careful 
not to suffer our attention and in- 
dustry to relax in future seasons. 


MADAME FODOR AND THE TIMES, 
[We me received the followin 

communication from Madame Fogo, 

relative to some severe Observations 
which appeared in the Times Neys, 
paper of the 14th July last, The 
circumstance which gave tise to 
such observations it appears was 
some trifling alteration made by Ma- 
dame Fodor in the Opera of “La Cle. 
menza di Tito,” which did not meet 
with the approbation of the musical 
director of the Opera House, between 
whom and Madame Fodor, somealter- 
cation took place; the Lady was reso- 
lute, the gentleman no less so, and here 
the matter ended pro tempore. Shortly 
after however some severe remarks 
against the taste and talent of Ma. 
dame Fodor appeared in “ The 
Times” and Chronicle.” With- 
out pretending to enter into the merits 
of the ease, we most readily imsert 
Mad. Fodor’s communication, with a 
view of affording real merit an oppor- 
tunity of defending itself against the 
venal attacks of Newspaper Criti- 
cism. ] 


To the Editor of “ The British Stage.” 

Sirn,—Having on the 14th instant, 
been accused, through the medium 
of “ The Times” newspaper, of 
wanting respect for the public, I 
think it a duty which I owe that pub- 
lic, to endeavour to remove an impu° 
tation, as serious, as unmerited. 
The Editor of “The Times” in his 
paper of the 16th, politely acknow 
ledges both his error and the reeeipt 
of my letter, which letter however 
he did not publish; I am therefore 
induced to transmit a copy of it, and 
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shall feel infinitely obliged, by your 
inserting it in your next number, 
J have the honour to be 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
MAIUNVIELLE FODOR. 


42, Leiecsler Syuare, 
Lith July, 1817. 


Te the Editor of the Times. 


Sin,—In your paper of the i4th 
inst. a most severe phillippic appears 
of which { form the principal sub- 
ject; in taking upon myself the 
liberty of replying to it, it is not 
with a view of refuting what you 
mav have said with regard to my 
talent. You are sovereign master of 
your own opinion; and if the result 
ot a life devoted to my profession, 
has not been sufficiently fortunate tn 
its effects, to entitle me to your good 
opinion, itis a cireumstance [f much 
lament, but of which 1 can have no 
right to complain. 

The prine:pal cause of complaint 
Which I have to prefer against your 
observations, Sir, is, your having 
taxed me with offering an insult to 
the public, whilst the height of my 
ambition has been, and ever will be 
to deserve those flattering marks of 
approbation with which they have 
henoured my humble efforts to con- 
tribute to their amusement. ‘The cir- 
tumstance, which has given rise on 
your part to observations couched, 
perhaps, in terms of unexampled se- 
verity, is, in itself frivolous in the 
extreme. It simply relates to an air 
Which was sung by me in the middle 
of the second act of * La Clemenza 
di Tito,” which, according to your 
way of thinking, I ought. to have 
sung at the end. This is what you 
are pleased to term an insult to the 
pubiic. When I shall have stated 
ny reasons for adopting this trivial 
alteration, perhaps you will be less 
inclined to censure me for so doing, 
or, atleast you will consider it rather 
4S an error of judgment than as an act 
disrespect. 

the Opera of “La Clemenza di 
7 ; never been played as it 


was originally written by Metastasio 
and Mozart ; (celebrated authors, of 
whose merits many talk, though few 
understand them.) The piece in ques- 
tion was formerly in three acts, at 
present it is in two, and three parts of 
the songs are not sung by those cha- 
racters for whom they were origi- 
nally composed. At one time it so 
happens that Vitellia sings that which 
was composed for Servilia, at another, 
Sesto that which was allotted to dn- 
nio, In the midst of this “ vast con- 
fusion,” an absurdity struck me, 
which I thought advisable, as far as 
it lay in my power to remove ; it is 
as follows :—In an Air (the words of 
which by the bye are not from the 
pen of Metastasio) which has been 
added to the Opera, Vitellia expresses 
great anxiety forthe safety of. her 
lover Sesio, who influenced by her, 
has been led to conspire against the 
Emperor ; she pictures to herself all 
the danger to which the object of her 
attachment is exposed, and conse- 
quently is induced to form the coura- 
geous resolution of revealing to the 
Emperor, that she alone was the in- 
Stigator of the plot, and of entreat- 
ing that the punishment may fall on 
her. This resolution, noble and gene- 
rous as itis, can only be calculated 
to interest the spectator whilst dan- 
ger is still impending, that is, in the 
middle of the second act, when 
‘Titus, who has discovered the plot, 
is about to punish the crime of Sesto; 
whilst on the other hand, at the end 
of the act, when the clemency of 
Titus, has induced him to pardon 
Sesto, when he pronounces the words 
Viva Vamico, and at the same time 
destroys the decree of death; it 
would be useless and absurd for 
Vitellia to weep and bewail, over 
a danger that no longer exists, and 
to [seek death because it is the 
Emperor's will and pleasure that the 
past should be forgotten, and that all 
should live and be happy. 

These Sir are the observations 
which occurred to me, and which pre- 
viously to adopting any idea of my 
own, I communicated to my profes- 
sional associates, who, universally 
agreed that singing the air in ques- 
tion at the end of the Opera, would 
be the height of absurdity, whilst on 
the cgntrary, giving it in the manner 
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vou have censured, was considered 
a most judicious improvement, and 
even the Manager him:clt was plea- 
sed to sanction the alteration —-L 
trust Sir these observations will im- 
press you with a more favourable 
idea of my taste, judgment, and 
above all, my respect for the public, 
than you have shewn yourself to be 
possessed of in your remarks of the 
14th instant; but if [aim too sanguine 
in mv expectations, I at least hope 
you will do me the justice to insert 
my letter in your paper, as it would 
be totally incompatible with the cha- 
racter of your nation to accuse a 
female of wanting respect, tor those, 
who have the strongest claims on her 
gratitude, without at the same time 
affording her the means of justifica- 
tion, 
I am, Sir, 


Your’s &c. 
MAINVIBLLE FODSR, 


48, Leicester Square, 
15 July, 1817: 


COVENT GARDEN. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

The Season at this theatre terminat- 
ed on Thursday, July 17, when the 
following fareweil address was delie 
vered by Mr. Fawcett. 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen.—I have 
again to offer the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the proprietors of 
this theatre, for your kind and liberal 
patronage. Supported by this all- 
pow erfulaid, the Covent-garden 
pany has maintained its high cele- 
brity throughout a season fraught 
With unusual public distress ; and by 
its popular attraction the proprietors 
have bcea enabled to meet their large 
and heavy expenditure. 

“The various revivals and new 
pleces have been more than usually 
Successful ; scarcely one amongst the 
steat number that has not been most 
favourably received: and the pro- 
cuction of a new tragedy, which has 
been universally admired for its 
classical and poetical beauties, is an 
Occurrence as gratifving as it is rare. 
he termination of the present seasqu 


has been marked by tie retiremeng 
of one of the brightest ornaments of 
the British stage. The high public 
honours paid to the professional 
talents of Mr. Kemble must have tic 
effect of stimulating the exertions of 
those performers who may succeed 
him, that they may deserve and attain 
the like honours when they shall be 
obliged to bid you a last adien! 

* Until the second Monday in Sep. 
tember, the usual period of re-open. 
ing, the proprietors respectfully hid 
you farewell: and they assure yon 
that the recess shall be passed in new 
ettorts for your amusement and. Tas 
tification. 

performers, Ladies and Gen. 
tlemen, with heartfelt thanks for 
your unceasing kindness, take their 
leave till the time when they shall 
have the honour of meeting you here 
again.” 


No other circumstance requiring 
particular notice has occurred since 
our fast report, as the period has been 
entirely occupied by the tiresome 
round of bencfit-niglits. Of ‘the 
closing address: it may be remarked 
that it contains more truth than the 
generality of such compositions ; the 
new pieces have in general been sue- 
cessful, but this has only proved that 
little merit is now-a-days necessary 
to ensure success. To the high-flown 
panegyric upon the “ Apostate” we 
must decidedly object; our opinion of 
the piece is already before our read- 
ers. The mention of Kemble was 
very proper and well-placed. 


HAYMARKET. 

This Theatre opened on Monday, 
July 7th. with a company of very 
great strength, as will’ be seen from 
the following enumeration of its 
principal members—Terry, Tokely, 
Jones, Mathews, Foote, Connor, 
Watkinson, Barnard, Russell, Co- 
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vency, Burton, Higman— Mrs. Gibbs, 
Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Kendail, Miss 
Matthews, Miss De Camp, Miss 
Copeland, &c. 

We confess we always enter this 
theatre with a strong predilection in 
its favour: the appearance of the 
house, it is true, is the very reverse 
of splendour and beauty; but then 
its stock-list is so excellent, the per- 
formers so admirable, and the recol- 
lection of the many hearty laughs we 
have enjoyed within its walls adds 
aich a zest to our entertainment, 
that we always attend to the duties 
ef our function with more  alacrity 
here than at any other place of 
amusement in the metropolis. The 
size of the house is another great, 
and.indeed unequalled attraction: we 
here sce and hear a play at our ease; 
every minute expression of the 
actor’s countenance may be distinctly 
traced, without ruining our eyes with 
an opera glass ; and we are spared the 
mortification, to which the visitor of 
the winter theatres is continually 
subjected, of beiug-compelled to turn 
to his neighbour at every laugh from 
those seated near the stage, to en- 
quire what the joke may be. 

Zhe house has been thoroughly 
cleaned since last season; the lobbies 
tresh painted ; a new green curtain, 
Xe. added, and altogether it presents 
a very comfortable appearance.— 
The performances of the first evening 
were “Exit by Mistake,” “The 
Village Lawyer,” and “ Ella Rosen- 
herg.” A tribute of praise has 
already been offered to Mr. Jame- 
‘on’s* genius in the pages of our 
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work, and the performance of “ Exit 
by Mistake” on the present evening 
served still more to convince us of 
the justice of our encomiums—it is 
in truth one of the most amusing 
compositions ever witnessed. ‘The 
cast of characters (with the excep- 
tion of Miss Matthews as Harriet, 

vice Miss ‘Taylor) remains the same 

as last year. Tokely’s Crockery is a 

masterly piece of acting: we are 

doubtful which deserves the greater 

praise, Mr. Jameson tor his concep- 

tion, or Mr. Tokely for his person- 

ation of this character. In the last 

act he was loudly called on tora 

song called “ Crockery’s Lumentatiens,” 
which he ‘sung with much humour, 

though it contains bat little point. 

The “ Village Lawyer” followed, in 

which the Scout of Mathews was as 

usual the very perfection of comica- 

lity. A Mr. Butler, from York, and 

formerly of the Chester theatre, 

played Sheepfuce, and gave promise 

of much ability in parts of this cast ; 

he was loudly applauded. ‘The en- 

tertainments concluded with “ Ella 

Rosenberg ;” Ella by “a young lady.” 

In person she is not remarkably hand- 

some, and the agitation of a first 

appearance was a corsiderable draw- 

back upon the full display of her 

powers; she was, however, rather 

successful in her delivery of several 

passages, and when she has gathered 

more confidence will probably be- 

come a useful actress: her voice is 

remarkably good. These Melodrames, 
appear to us to be quite out of their 

clement at this theatre, which is the 

very native place of fan, humour, 
and gaicty. ‘The audience was very 

numerous and elegant, 
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Mrs. CONNOR. 

A lady of this name, wife, we pre- 
sume of Mr. Connor of Covent Gar- 
den, appeared here on the 8th July, 
as Grace Gaylove, in the “ Review.” 
She isa very pretty woman, and a 
lively actress. She has since played 
Nerissa in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
on which occasion she treated the 
audience with a view of a remark- 
ably well-formed person, in her as- 
sumption of the breeches. 


Mr. LAY. 

Steady, in the ‘* Quaker,” was 
played on the 11th July by a Mr. 
Lay, “his first appearance on any 
stage,” according to the bills. His 
voice is not very powerful, but ex- 
tremely sweet, and occasionally re- 
minded us of Broadhurst’s; of his 
abilities as an actor we of course 
could form no opinion, by seeing him 
in this passive character merely: 
his “ When the Lads in the Village,’ 
was excellently sung, and loudly 
encored, “Exit by Mistake” suc, 
ceeded, and at the conclusion of the 
third act, the call for Tokely’s song, 
which we have noticed in our re- 
marks on a preceding evening, was 
repeated. Upon this, Terry stepped 
forward, and thus addressed the au- 
dience—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
believe Mr. Tokely has undressed, 


| and left the theatre for a time’—he 


was here interrupted in the rudest 
manner, by some “ unmannerly dog” 
in the pit, who roared out, “Oh! 
Nonsense ! Shame! Shame can 
only sav,” resumed Mr. Terry, “that 
the imtroduction ot the song at this 
period of the play, would greatly 
disturb the business of the scene 5 


and it ought to be understood that it 
does not belong to the piece, but is 
the property of Mr. Tokely, and Wag 
sung by him at his benefit. Never. 
theless, if he has net left the theatre, 
Iam sure he will come forward ag 
soon as possible to comply with the 
wish of the audience.” ‘This address 
was received with applause, and the 
play proceeded; but poor Terry 
seemed doomed to meet with endless 
interruptions ; just as he was repeat- 
ing the enloginm on the Haymarket, 
with which the play concludes, and 
had reached the words—* For in 
that little region, &c.”—down fell 
the curtain, and very unceremoni- 
ously cut his speech short. Soon 
after, Tokely appeared, and sung 
the desired song with much effect. 


MR. AMHERST. 

On the 14th July, a Mr. Amherst 
“from the Cheltenham Theatre,’ 
appeared here as Megrim, in “ Blue 
Devils,” and afterwards as Shylock. 
His personage of Megrim was a very 
successful efiort, and even with the 
recollection of Ellistonin the same 
part fresh in our minds, afforded us 
much satisfaction. His Shylock was 
not so uniformly good, but the many 
scintillations of true genuis it dis- 
played, made the spectators entirely 
overlook its defects. We understand 
that this gentleman’s real name is 
Parry, he was engaged for Drury 
Lane by Mr. Raymond, on the even- 
ing of his appearance at the Hay- 
market, a circumstance which re 
flects much credit on the discrimina- 


lion and diligence of that gentleman. 
“The Merchant of Venice” was 
to have been followed by the Village 
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Lawyer,” but just as the andienee 
were anticipating a hearty laugh at 
the drolleries of Scout, Mr. Barnard 
stepped forth with “a countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger,” and 
announced to the audience his fears 
that some accident had befallen Mr. 
Mathews, as he had not yet arrived 
at the Theatre; hie therefore re- 
quested permission to trespass upon 
their patience a short time longer.— 
Atter the lapse of a few minutes, lie 
again made his appearance, and 
stated that he was sorry to say that 
‘his fears were confirmed, and 
Mrs.M. could not appear before them 
thatevening.” A general groan of 
disappointment followed this unwel- 
come news, and the farce of “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage” was substi- 
tuted for “The Village Lawyer.” 
Next morning, however, the Editor 
of the “Times assured his readers 
that he was highly delighted with the 
performance of Mr. Butler, as Sheep- 


Suce. 


RIOT AT THE THEATRE, 


Tuesday, July 15th.— Mathews was 
this day announced for Rover, in 
“Wild Oats,” and Sir Fretful Plazi- 
arf, in “ The Critic,” notwithstand- 
ing his accident or illness of the pre- 
ceding evening ; for it was not clearly 
understood to which of these causes 
his absence from the theatre was 
owing. In the afternoon, however, 
bills to the following effect were 
posted about the theatre :— 


“ THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 

Tuesday Evening, July 15,1817, 
The Public is most respectfully 
informed, that in consequence of the 


18} 


continued indisposition of Mr. Math- 
ews, he is unable to perform this 
evening, and that Mr. Russell will 
therefore act the part of Rover, in 
the Comedy of “ Wild Oats,” and 
that the character of Sir Fretful Pla- 
gury, in “The Critic,” will be sus- 
tained by Mr. Terry.” 

The play commenced, and pro- 
ceeded pretty smoothly till the en- 
trance of Russell, as Rorer, when a 
violent tumult was immediately set 
up: Russell stepped forward, and 
stating that he hadonly assumed the 
part throush necessity, begged for 
the indulgence of the audience; 
this address was received with ap- 
plause, but the moment the play was 
renewed, the opposition was renewed 
also, and rose to such a height that 
the performers were compelled to 
leave the stage. Upon this, Barnard 
made his appearance, and assured the 
rioters that the absence of Mathews 
was unavoidable; that as soon as 
this was known, 200 bills were print- 
ed and distributed, one of which he 
produced and read. ‘The malcon- 
tents, however, were not pacified, 
andthe Manager was loudly called 
for; this brought Barnard again for- 
ward, who remarked that the Man- 
ager of this Theatre was not accus- 
tomed to appear before an audience 
but wished, through him, to be ac- 
quainted with their wishes—he then 
retired, ‘The call of “ Manager,” 


“ Manager,” still continuing, he again 
appeared, and stated that those who 
chose to leave the house might have 
their money returned ; this notice 
was acted upon by a score or two 
and the play concluded without fur- 
ther interruption. 
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Mrs. CONNOR. 

A lady of this name, wife, we pre- 
sume of Mr. Connor of Covent Gar- 
den, appeared here on the 8th July, 
as Grace Guylove, in the “ Review.” 
She isa very pretty woman, and a 
lively actress. She has since played 
Nerissa in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
on which occasion she treated the 
audience with a view of a remark- 
ably well-formed person, in her as- 
sumption of the breeches. 


Mr. LAY. 

Steady, in the ‘‘ Quaker,” was 
played on the 11th July by a Mr. 
Lay, “his first appearance on any 
stage,” according to the bills. His 
voice is not very powerful, but ex- 
tremely sweet, and occasionally re- 
minded us of Broadhurst’s; of his 
abilities as an actor we of course 
could form no opinion, by seeing him 
in this passive character merely: 
his “ When the Lads in the Village,” 
was excellently sung, and loudly 
encored. “Exit by Mistake” sue, 
ceeded, and at the conclusion of the 
third act, the call for Tokely’s song, 
which we have noticed in our re- 
marks on a preceding evening, was 
repeated. Upon this, Terry stepped 
forward, and thus addressed the au- 
dience—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
believe Mr. Tokely has undressed, 


| and left the theatre for atime’—he 


was here interrupted in the rudest 
mauner, by some “ unmannerly dog’ 
in the pit, who roared out, “Oh! 
Nonsense ! Shame! Shame can 
only sav,” resumed Mr. Terry, “that 
the imtroduction of the song at this 
period of the play, would greatly 
disturb the business of the scene 5 


and it ought to be understood that it 
does not belong to the piece, but is 
the property of Mr. Tokely, and Wag 
sung by him at his benefit. Never. 
theless, if he has net left the theatre, 
Tam sure he will come forward ag 
soon as possible to comply with the 
wish of the audience.” ‘This address 
was received with applause, and the 
play proceeded; but poor Terry 
seemed doomed to meet with endless 
interruptions ; just as he was repeat- 
ing the euloginm on the Haymarket, 
with which the play concludes, and 
had reached the words—* For in 
that little region, &c.”—down fell 
the curtain, and very unceremoni- 
ously cut his speech short. Soon 
after, Tokely appeared, and sung 
the desired song with much effect. 


MR. AMHERST. 

On the 14th July, a Mr. Amherst 
“from the Cheltenham Theatre,’ 
appeared here as Megrim, in “ Blue 
Devils,” and afterwards as Shylock. 
His personage of Megrim was a vely 
successful effort, and even with the 
recollection of Ellistonin the same 
part fresh in our minds, afforded us 
much satisfaction. His Shylock was 
not so uniformly good, but the many 
scintillations of true genuis it dis- 
played, made the spectators entirely 
overlook its defects. We understand 
that this gentleman’s real name 1s 
Parry, he was engaged for Drury 
Lane by Mr. Raymond, on the even 
ing of his appearance at the Hay- 
market, a circumstance which re- 
flects much credit on the discrimina- 


tion and diligence of that gentleman. 
“The Merchant of Venice” was 
to have been followed by the Village 
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Lawyer,” but just as the andience 
were anticipating a hearty laugh at 
the drolleries of Scoué, Mr. Barnard 
stepped forth with “a countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger,” and 
amiounced to the audience his fears 
shat some accident had befallen Mr. 
Mathews, as he had not yet arrived 
at the Theatre; he therefore re- 
quested permission to trespass upon 
their patience a short time longer.— 
After the lapse of a few minutes, he 
again made his appearance, and 
stated that he was sorry to say that 
“his fears were confirmed, and 
Mrs.M. could not appear before them 
thatevening.” A gencral groan of 
disappointment followed this unwel- 
come news, and the farce of Three 
Weeks after Marriage” was substi- 
tuted for “The Village Lawyer.” 
Next morning, however, the Editor 
of the “Times assured his readers 
that he was highly delighted with the 
performance of Mr. Butler, as Sheep- 
Suce. 


RIOT AT THE THEATRE, 


Tucsday, July 15th.—Mathews was 
this day announced for Rover, in 
“Wild Oats,” and Sir Fretful Plagi- 
arf,in “ The Critic,” notwithstand- 
ing his accident or illness of the pre- 
ceding evening; for it was not clearly 
understood to which of these causes 
his absence from the theatre was 
owing. In the afternoon, however, 
bills to the following effect were 
posted about the theatre :— 


“THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKET. 
“ Tuesday Evening, July 15,1817. 
“The Public is most respectfully 
informed, that in consequence of the 


continued indisposition of Mr. Math- 
ews, he is unable to perform this 
evening, and that Mr. Russell will 
therefore act the part of Rover, in 
the Comedy of “ Wild Oats,” and 
that the character of Sir Fretful Pla- 
guary, in “The Critic,” will be sus- 
tained by Mr. Terry.” 

The play cemmenced, and pro- 
ceeded pretty smoothly till the en- 
trance of Russell, as Rover, when a 
violent tumult was immediately set 
up: Russell stepped forward, and 
stating that he had only assumed the 
part throuyh necessity, begged for 
the indulgence of the audience ; 
this address was received with ap- 
plause, but the moment the play was 
renewed, the opposition was renewed 
also, and rose to such a height that 
the performers were compelled to 
leave the stage. Upon this, Barnard 
made his appearance, and assured the 
rioters that the absence of Mathews 
was unavoidable; that as soon as 
this was known, 200 bills were print- 
ed and distributed, one of which he 
produced and read. ‘The malcon- 
tents, however, were not pacified, 
andthe Manager was loudly called 
for; this brought Barnard again for- 
ward, who remarked that the Man- 
ager of this Theatre was not accus- 
tomed to appear before an andience 
but wished, through him, to be ac- 


quainted with their wishes—he then 


retired, ‘The call of “ Manager,” 
“ Manager,” still continuing, he again 
appeared, and stated that those who 
chose to leave the house might have 
their money returned ; this notice 
was acted upon by a score or two 
and the play concluded without fur- 


ther interruption. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 
ENGLISI OPERA HOUSE. 

This Theatre may now truly be 
considered in a flourishing state. To 
the honour of the Manager’ be it 
spoken, that in addition to his un- 
wearied exertions for the cultivation 
of native talent, he has now given 
fresh proofs of his indefatigability 
and genius, by raising a shrublery ! ? 
and we congratulate the admirers of 
nitire talent, that we have now an 
opportunity of doing justice to that 
ereat literary character. A large 
room was opened t) the public 
last month, which was completely 
filled with various plants, arranged 
m such a manner as to enable the 
promenaders occasionally te be con- 
ecaled from the view ; and it isa 
fiuty incumbent on us to state, that 
the appearance of the pots of shrubs, 
the gambols of the cvprians—the 
popping of soda water and ginger 
beer—the fuines of perspiration and 
pastiles—the magnificence of the 
paper lamps,—the creaking of boots, 
and the rustling of petticoats, all 
combined to produce a scene of 
enchantment whieh bafiles descrip. 
tion. We feel we cannot do justice to 
it; therefore we shall say no more 
ahout it. Sineerely, however, do we 
hope, that the metropolitan nursery- 
men will vote a piece of plate to Mr. 
Arnold, as a compliment to his tran- 
scendant abilities. He has certainly 
rendered them essential service, and 
they ought to reguite kim. What 
otherinan in the world ceuld have 
produced such an enchanting scene 
ivomatew branches whieh need only 


ve seen io be pronounced past all 
Aeurine 


CIRCUS, 

Since our last report, a materia} 
addition has been made to the 
strength of the Company at. thi 
house, by the accession of Mrs. Orger 
and Gattie, who appeared, on the 
Tth of July, as Venus and Vulcan, in 
the Burletta of “ Poor Vulean.” 
This piece has been brought forward 
with much taste, and is extremely 
attractive; it ineludes nearly the 
whole comic strength of the Com. 
pany. Short, Leonard, Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs. Brookes, \c. take the principal 
parts ; Short sings “ The moment Au- 
rera,” Very spiritedly. 

A proof of the estimation in which 
this Theatre is held, was afforded on 
Saturday, Jwy 5. by a visit from 
Talma, who, with Mdile. Georges, 
and a party of six friends, witnessed 
the performance of “ Waterloo- 
Bridge.”’ “ Costantine and Valeria,’ 
and ** Don Giovanni.” They sat in 
the stage box, on the right hand side 
of the Theatre, and appeared much 
gratified with the whole of the en- 
tertainments. Fitzwilliam’s imitation 
of Naldi particularly delighted them ; 
they laughed most heartily, and en- 
cored it. At tke termination of the 
first piece, ‘alma was conducted to 
the Manager's private room, wkere 
he partook of some refreshment; 
from hence he proceeded tothe green” 
room, and was received by the whole 
company, band, &c. amounting t0 
nearly one hundred persons, to whom 
Mr- Dibdin introduced him in a neat 
speech, and was answered by Talma 
with much fecling. He was then 
re-conducted to his box, and at lus 
departure repeated his satisfaction 
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atthe whole of lis evening's enter- 
fainment, his surprise at the 
splendour and elegance of what is 
termed a Theatre. 

A new spectacle has just been pro- 
duced, which we shall notice next 


month. 


SADLER’S WELLS 

The career of Signor Paulo at this 
Theatre did not commence very 
auspiciously, but he is now beesme 
an universal favourite amongst its 
visitors, and in the Pantomime of 
« April Fools,” well deserves the 
plaudits he reccives.—A new musi- 
eal piece, called “ Forget me not; 
or, The Flower of Waterloo,” has 
heen produced this month, which is 
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rendered extremely pleasing by the 
introduction of various popular old 
airs; Miss Tunstall particularly dis- 
tinguishes herself, by her sweet 
singing in the part of Jane Cuntecn. 
The pertormances conclude with a 
Melo Drame, called “ The Viceroy,” 
the principal performer in which, is 
a dog, who, by his wonderful achieve- 
ments, throws him of JVontargis en- 
tirely into the shade. 


REGENCY. 

This little Theatre continues its 
attractions ; and we are happy to 
add, that in this, asin all quarters of 
the globe, the prospect of a most 
plentiful harvest is evident, 


Provincial Drama. 


GREENWICH. 

Miss Booth, of Covent Garden has 
heen here: she played Juliana and 
Rovalana on Friday the 4th for the 
benefit of Mr. Huddart; and in the 
latter piece, some of the performess 
not being quite perfect, she stepped 
forward, and complained bitterly to 
the andience that it was impossib!e 
for lier to proceed unless she was 
better sapported. ‘The little lady 
then bounced into the Green-Room 
ina “towering passion ;” expressed 
a firm determination never enter 
the theatre again, and took her de- 
parture in a very unceremonious 
manner. The inhabitants of Green- 


Wich are inconsolable. 
DAVIES, 


CHELMSFORD. 

That inimitable actress Mrs. Da- 
vison, is playing at this Theatre; 
‘he appeared in Lady Teazle, on Mon- 


day, July, 21st, and is to perform one 
of her principal characters every 
night during the race-wcek. Mr. 
Booth has also been presented to the 
Essex calves, and a prodigious fuss 
made respecting him by our mana- 
ger, who in his advertisments,vapours 
most astonishingly about this youth- 
ful prodigy having successfully stood 
the test of comparison with his creat 
cotemporary, Mr. Kean. ‘This is 
silly enough, it must be confessed, 
but the manager is right to endea- 


_ your to make the best of a bad bar- 


gain. Booth compared with Kean is 
truly the reverse of “ Hyperion to a 


Satyr.” 


DURLIN. 

The “dear joys” of our city have 
been gratified this month by the ap- 
pearance of Kean in some of his’ 
principal characters; he closed his. 
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engagement on the 24th with Achmct cation? These two gentlemen, yp 
} f and Paul. Young and Rae succeed — derstand are also to sustain the ins, 
aa ; him, and are to make their appear- ing partsin our countryman, Shiel’s 
| i ance on the 26th as Pierre and Jaffer; “ Apostate,” and Billy Dimond: 
a}; the latter I have never seen, but “ Castle of Taranto.”"—Kean’s recep. 
7 | from the reports I have heard of his — tion was literally enthusiastic every 
ak ability, promise myself much gratifi- evening he appeared, PATRICi, 
LETTER FROM A FRENCH mique de Frenchmrn. Dere is ano. 
7OFFICER, 


der, I forget his name, who mimique 
nothing but one kettle-drum, romble 
romble, romble, toujours. 


Who was Prisoner of war in Ireland, in 
1759, respecting the Performers, on 
the Dublin Stage, at that time. 

IT have been vid my friend, Mr. 
Moatlie, veri often at de Comedie, 
, vhere is dam high price ; two livres 
: and more for de gallerie; von half 
carry you to de opera at de Par- 


Dey are all, vidout exception, dam 
ogly, vid ded eyes; for vant of red 
on de cheeck, no brillancy, no life 
tall, or concupiscence vatever; but 
in deir vay of playing (vich be much 
vorse dan de French vay) one, too or 
tree, be very good actrices. Von ma: 
dam Fizenrie, morbleau! fright mein 
von tragedie.’ Tis de Franch tragedie 
potin Englis, de Andromache, vich 
doy vonderfully peint de power of 
love in voman’s heart, in all de vari- 
eté of strange pashions dat come, von 
after t’oder, or all togeder, vhen she 
resolve on von man, and no oder 
fur spouse. Mon dieu! von time 
adore, von time hate de poor man: 
vill have him kill, because she love: 
den kill de man dat kill him, because 


terre; bat, fam inform, dat de chef 
comedians trait demselve like de men 
of qualité, and de actrices have large 
sallairie, vich make de grand price. 
Dey be juste as vid us, some good, 
{ some baad. De principals are Messs, 
Barrie, Voodvar, Mosope, Spaarke. 
ii] Barrie be de fine person, tall and vell 
made, and do veri vellin de tragedie, 
when he no take too much pain how 
he valk, staand, or torn about; dat 
often spail all. Voodvar, when he 
do vell, is de inimitable; but he 
chuse to please de canaile too often, 


| vich bring de most monic. Mosope she hate! veri fine all! but heven 
, | ae be de excellent for de tragedie, vich garde me from de like love. In oder 
bi} % agree vell vid his phisonomie, per- parts, madam Fizenrie do = butis 
non and vaice. ’Yis pity, vat I am beste in one furie. Madame Dvancere 
| told, dat he vas taght by anoder at vid a leetle more red, vould be ven 

| | de first, vich keep down his own lovely ; and is justely de Belle-Ang- 


genie. Spaarke be de camical dog, !2i8e, but no de Franch beauté ; and 
an make laaf all de varld vid his Yet do most gaillarde among - 
grimace. Dey could no do vidout Sle please moch all de milors always, 
him. Dere be oder comediens, who do meny parts vel’nough, an may have 
have deir merite. Dere is yon Yat sallaire she please ; dat is, —_ 
Foote; but L ne like him, for mi- maistre of de comedie as actrice- 


{ 
i 


MY POCKET-BOOK—N° 


«Extracts should consist, not of common, but of 
select things.” 

GainsBoROoUGH. Although Gains- 
porough’s profession Was painting, 
and music his amusement, yet there 
were times When music seemed to be 
his employment, and painting his di- 
version. Having once seen a’Theorbo 
in apicture of Vandyke’s, he con- 
cluded, because it was finely painted, 
that it must be a fine instriiment; he 
recollected having heard of a German 
professor of music, and having ds- 
cended per varios gradus to his garret, 
where he found him at dinner upona 
roasted apple, and smoaking a pipe, 
* * says he, “Iam come 
to buy your lute.” 

To pay may tude ! 

“ Yes—come, name your price, and 
liere is your money.” 

I cannod shell may lude. 

“No, not for a guinea or two; but 
by G--d you must sell it.” 

May lude ish wert much monney! it 
ish wert en guinea. 

“That it is—see, here is the mo- 
ney.” 

Well, if I musht—but you will not 
take it away yourshelf ? 

“Yes, yes—good bye.” * * * 

After he had gone down, he came 
upagain, * * * “JT have done but 
lalfmy errand—what is your lute 
Worth, if L have not your book 2” 

What poor, Maishter Cainsporough ? 

“ Why, the book of airs you have 
composed for your lute.” 

Oh, py Cot, I can never part wid may 
poog.” 


ms Pooh! you can make another at 
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any time—this is the book I mean. 
(‘putting it in his pocket ). 

Oh! py Cot, I cannod ! 

“Come, come, here’s another ten 
guineas for your book—so, once 
more, good day t’ye.” — (descends 
again, and again comes up.) *“ But of 
what use is your book te me, if I 
don’t understand it?—and your lute 
—you may take it again, if you won't 
teach me to play en it—Come home 
with me, and give me my first lesson.” 

Twill gome tomarrow. 

*“ You must come now.” 

Ay musht tress myshey. 

“For what? You are the best 
figure I have seen to-day.” ° 

Ay musht be shave. 

honour your beard.” 

Ay musht bud on my wik. 

* Damn your wig! your cap and 
beard become you! Do you thinkif 
Vendyke were to paint you, he’d let 
you be shaved 

In this manner he frittered away 
his musical talents; and though 
possessed of ear, taste, and genius, 
he never had application engugh to 
learn his notes. He scorned to take 


the first step, the second was ot- 


course out of his reach, and the sum- 
mit became unattainable. 


Boarp Lovainc. A knight 
of the razor, anxious to make the 
world acquainted with his professional 
abilities, had them set forth in cha- 
racters of blue and gold ona board, 
which he placed under the window 
of an old lady who lodged in his first 
floor. Conceiving that this detracted 
much from the respectability of her 
apartments, the old lady complained 


bitterly of it toa friend, who chanced 
y 


if 
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to drop in. “Has your landlord 
raised the rent of his lodging in con- 
sequence?” demanded the visitor. 
“Raised his rent! No, to be sure 
not,” replicd the indignant lodger, 
«* Why then, Madam,” returned the 
other, “I think you ought to be 
greatly obliged to him for what he 
has done.” ‘“ How so?” “ Why? 
because he now finds you both board 
and ledging for the same money.” 


CoLins, the Poet, was buried at 
Chichester, but the exact place of 
his interment is unknown. Dr. 
Langhorne once undertook a journey 
thither on purpose to discovér his 
grave, and enjoy all the luxury of 
poetic grief in weeping over it. On 
arriving at Chichester, and making 
enquiries respecting the object of his 
search, he was informed that Mr. 
Collins was interred in a sort of gar- 
den, surrounded by the cloister of 
the cathedral, which is called “ The 
Paradise.” He-was let into this 
place by the Sexton, and after an 
hour's seclusion in it, came forth with 
all the solemn dignity of woe. On 
supping with an inhabitant of the 
town in the evening, and describing 
to him the spot sacred to his sorrows, 
he was told, that he had by no means 
been misapplying his tears, for that 
he had been lamenting a very honest 
man, and a very useful member of 
society—Mr. Collins the taylor *//! 

A GARDENER’s CHARACTER of one 


* It appears that Scott, of Amwell, 
once undertook a journey, with the 
same view as Dr, Langhorne, but it 
Was equally unsuccessful, though it 
did not 1 believe involve him in so 
ridiculous an adventure.—Vide a 


Poem by him, prefixed : 
edition of Collin’. — 


of his labourers.—“ When Witt 
worked for me, he was a noted cha. 
racter amongst the hoers of my 
grounds. He was half his time 
drunk, nor did he ever a li-lack, 
when he wanted to filch ane-mone, ani 
he got many a-cux-thus, He was the 
pink of pugilists, and would drive a 
car-nation fast to the terror of cock’. 
combs and painted ladies. He promised 
marriage to one Mary-Gold, but he 
did it only to violet her person; and 
when the poor thing was pregnant, 
he kiss’d her tu-lips, and left her, 
saying, “ My honeysuckle, the bastard- 
blossom and sweet-peas be with you.” 
He was soon after put in the stocks 
for a vagrant ; then spent some tine 
in the Mint, and if he rose to the gal- 
lows, ’twould be one of the best days- 
he ever saw.” DANGLE, JON, 
Clement's Inn, 23d July, 1817. 


THEATRICAL DECORUM. 

The ill success which has attended 
the excrtions of the managers of the 
winter theatres duringthe past season, 
must be a subject of deep regret to 
every one who feels an interest in the 
welfare of our national drama; bu! 
those who have given the matter any 
consideration can scarcely be sul 
prised at the eircumstance. It is 
doubtless in some degree to be attri- 
buted to the general distress which has 
prevailed and still prevails, yet the 
excellent manner in which the King's 
Theatre has been attended, suff 
ciently shews that it is not solely . 
a scarcity of money that the thin 
audiences at Drury and Covent have 
been owing; and that superior val 
formances are certain of meeting 


with superior encouragement. 
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ttis an acknowledged fact, that 
¢he English ‘Theatre is no longer a 
fushionable place of resort; and to 
every one who is aware of the omni- 
potent influence of fashion, this will 
in a great measure account for the 
«“beggarly account of-empty boxes” 
which has so often been exhibited 
during the past and forme: winters. 
It will be my endeavour in this and 
subsequent papers to investigate the 
causes which have given rise to this, 
and at the same time to suggest, if 
possible, adequate remedies. Let 
me not be considered as laying too 
much stress upon trifles, if I assert 
that the total disregard of decency 
and decorum which is-observable in 
the English Theatres, has been mainly 
instrumental in producing their de- 
sertion, and that a strict enforcement 
of certain rules of etiquette which 
ought never te have been broken 
through, would probably recal many 
of those who have given up their 
visits to the Dress Boxes in utter 
disgust. The Dress Boxes! What 
aridiculous misnomer is this! Can 
it be a matter of the least surprise 
that so few respectable families are 
seen in them, when they are liable to 
be associated with beings whom it is 
almost contamination to pass in the 
streets. I do not exaggerate when 
assert, that in the lower circles at 
the theatres are every evening to be 
seen fellows, of whom it may literally 
be said that their “‘teuch is poison.” 
The consistency also of the regula- 
tions by which these receptacles are 
governed is much to be admired. 
Messieurs the Boxkeepers start with 
horror at the idea of admitting alady 


137 
in a bonnet, yet when did they 
ever hesitate to open their doors to 
a Beau nasty, in his black neckcloth, 
muddy boots and greatcoat; and 
who to evince his freedom (probably 
his freedom from all good-breeding 
and decency) sits the whole evening 
with his hat on. This is one circrm- 
stance which very naturally deters 
an elegant female from appearing in 
a place, where her next neighbour 
may probably be her shoemaker ; 
and disgusts all those who feel an 
objection to having their wives and 
daughters elbowed by footmen and 
barbers’ clerks. To this also is te 
de attributed the increase of Private 
Boxes ; nor can it be wondered at, 
since those who wish to enjoy a play 
without running the hazard of being 
associated with the scum of the earth, 
have no possible means of doing it, 
but by engaging a Private Box. 

It is high time that a stop should 
ke put to these growing evils. Let 
the old and salutary regulations he 
strictly enforced. Let no one be 
admitted to the Dress Boxes, whe 
is not really dressed, and we should 
not only quickly miss those “ dung- 
hill villains and mechanical” who 
infest them, but see them again 
graced by the rank, beauty, and 
fashion, which are new only to be 


found at the Italiay Gpera House. 


At first, perbaps, some little difficulty 
might arise in putting such a regula- 
tion into force; but this would be of 
short duration; were it once under- 
stood to he the established etiquette 
that no one should be seen there in 
boots, &e. the force of shame alone 
would be sufficient to cause its ob- 
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servance. Custom is all-powerful— 
who ever thinks of entering the 
Opera in dishabille ? 

I have heard that it is in contem- 
plation to make a change in the price 
of admission to the boxes at Drury, 
next season, which if put in execu- 
tion, and approved of, will of course 
be imitated by the otherhouse The 
Dress Boxes it is said are to remain 
at 7s.—the First Circle to be 6s. and 
the Second and Slips, 5s. This I 
think would be an arrangement most 
beneficial to the interests of the 
theatre; it would greatly aid the 
arrangement respecting the Dress 
Circle which I have just suggested, 
and at the same time would be no- 
thing more than bare justice ; for as 
the case at present stands, it seems 
scarcely fair, that seven shillings 
should be paid, not only by the occu- 
pant of the lower boxes, but also by 
him, who thrust aloft, where 
“The playermen that walk upon the 

stage 
“ Appear to him like mice, and dizzy 

tis 
“To cast his eyes so low,” 
has no earthly chance of knowing 
what is going forward upon the stage, 
unless he be provided with a teles« 
cope and an ear-trumpet. 

To the late hours ot dining, the 
desertion of the theatres must also in 
some measure be attributed. It 
would some what lessen this evil, were 
the time of commencing the perform- 
ances changed from half past six to 
seven. It may be objected to this 
Suggestion, that it would keep the 
houses open till a very late hour ; but 
Treply, let the cnstom which has of 


late frequently obtained of playing 
three pieces, be discontinued, and the 
objection ceases. A play and farce 
in one evening may stirely satiate the 
most craving appetite, and it would 
be found that these might always be 
concluded by half past eleven, o; 
even sooner, were there not so much 
time lost between the acts, &. 

There is another thing which 
would beyond any other circum. 
stance, have the effect of rendering 
the theatres the resort of the nobility, 
and consequently fashionable; I mean 
the patronage of roy«lty : and it isa 
most cheering consideration to all 
those who have the honour of our 
national drama at heart, that our 
youthful Princess and consort have 
evinced a marked predilection for the 
amusements of the theatre; an inclin- 
ation which circumstances may here- 
after allow them still more to indulge: 
This would restore all their attrac- 
tion to the English Theatres, and 
enable them to share in that petron- 
age, which at present is almost ex: 
clusively bestowed upon the Italian 
Opera House. Ina future letter! 
shall resume this subject ; the hints 
I have already thrown out may per- 
haps be found worthy the attention 
of the managers, and more particu 
larly of those under whose super 
intendance the affairs of Drury are 
next season to be conducted. 


Cassio. 
Chancery Lane. 


THEATRICE. 
Couraceous Turk. A tragedy 
this name, by Thomas Goff, was 
played by the students at Christ- 
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Church, Oxford, in 1652. Compared 

with the ranting absurdities of this 

piece, the tragedies of Lee are sober 

declamations. The hero, on the 

appearance of a comet, addresses 

the following question to the stars. 

“How now, ye Heavens! 
grow you 

“So proud, that you must needs put 
on curl’d locks, 

# Andclothe yourselves in perriwigs 
of fire?” 


Avretio and Mrtranpa. This 
was aplay by Mr. Boaden, founded 
on “The Monk,” and played at 
Drury Lane, in 1799. After reading 
itin the green-room, as is customary» 
the author observed that he knew 
nothing so terrible as reading a 
piece before sucha critical audience. 
Mrs. Powell replied that she knew 
one thing much more terrible. “What 
can that be?” demanded the author. 
“To be obliged” said she, “to sit 
and hear it.” 


ABRAMULE. The two lines which 
conclude the first act of this tragedy 
deserve remembrance, for the sake 
of ahappy parody on them, said to 
have been produced extempore dur- 
ing the first night of representation. 
“ Our wide dominion shall the world 

o’er-run, 


“ And my pale crescent brighten to — 


asun.” 


“Success and laurels shall attend my 
sword, 


“And turn my harp into a harp- 
sichord.” 


Farr. This was an 
Opera, performed at Drury Lane, in 
1731, the author of which was one 


-ploding laugh. 
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Jos. Mitchell, a Scotchman, but the 
subject being entirely local, was 
little relished by the audience, who 
for three nights together sat staring 
at each other, scarcely knowing what 
to make of the piece, and on the 
fourth joined in an unanimous ex- 
This the anthor 
unluckily mistook for approbation, 
and going up to the manager with an 
air of triumph said, * Deelo’my saul, 


Sare, they begin to tauk the humour at 
last.” 


FATAL ReTrReEMENT. When this 
tragedy was first presented to the 
theatre, Quin refused to actin it, to 
which the authoi’s friends thought 
proper to attribute its want of suc- 
cess, and in consequence, repeatedly 
insulted him, by hissing and hooting 
him for several nights afterwards. 

uin bore this for some time very 
patiently, till one night playing 
Pierre, and being treated inthe same 
manner, he came forward and told the 
audience—“* That he had met with 
insults of that kind for several nights 
past, and that he presumed they 
came from the friends of the author 
of a play latcly acted, called Futal 
Retirement; that the author of it 
desired him to read it before it was 
acted ; which he did at his request ; 
and likewise at his request, gave 
him his sincere opinion of it; which 
was, that it was the very worst play 
he had ever read in his life, and for 
that reason he had refused to act in 
it."—This turned the tide so much 
in his favour, that his speech was 
received with a thundering clap; 
and the insults he had received were 
effectually suppressed. 
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Tne Fate or SPARTA. A very 
stupid tragedy, under this title, was 
produced at Drury Lane, by Mrs, 
Cowley,in 1788. ‘The little interest 
it excited, drew forth the following 
Epigram from Mr. Parsons: 

“ Ingenius Cowley! while we view'd 
“Of Sparta’s sons the let severe, 
“ Wecaught the Spartan fortitude, 

“And saw their woes withouta tear.” 
JACQUES, 


EXCERPTA. 
%* Scarce and curious are baits my learning nibbles at.”” 


Tron Chest, 11, 2. 

T picked upa curious old work the 
other day, the contents of which 
will I think, furnish some rather 
amusing Excerpta, though frem the 
nature of the thing, it might be 
imagined to be a rather unattractive 
piece of work. The following isthe 
title of this strange performance.:— 

“ The European Mercury. Describ- 
ing the Highways and Stages from place 
to place, through the most remarkable 
parts of Christendome. With a Cata- 
logue of the principall Fairs, Mats, and 
Markets, thovowout the same. By 1 
{ames) W (adsworth) Gent. Usefull 
for all Gentlemen, who delight in secing 
Jorraign Countries ; and instructing Mer- 
ehants where to meet with their convre- 
cwences for trade. London. Printed by 
J.R. for H. Twyford; andare to be 
sold at the Three Daggers, in Fleet 


Street, neer the Inner-Temple Gate, 
72641.” 


A great deal of curious matter lies 
scattered through this little volume, 
but I shall content myself with tran- 
scribing what perhaps in those days 
wasa very useful piece of information, 
viz.— Advice to persons about to undcr- 
take a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Such 


a guide would be but little valued in 
the present times of psalm-singing 
and hypocrisy, when the New Jeru- 
salem is the only place to which the 
Cantwells and Maw-worms talk of 
making a pilgrimage ;~ 

“Having promised before to instruce 
every one that desires to make this 
voyage, itis as followeth. First of 
all, he that will undergo it, must dis- 
pose of himself in that manner, that 
his final end be wholly to visit and 
contemplate those holy places where. 
in Jesus Christ lived and died, and 
let him not go with any intention to 


see the world, and so forth, as many 


do; but let him so dispose of him. 

sclf, as freely and truly to forgive all 

injuries, restore to other men their 

due, and live in the fear of God.— 

Secondly, let him dispose his affairs 

so, that if it should please God to 

cal him out of this miserable world, 
no part of christian be wanting in 

him. Thirdly let him carry two pur- 
ses with him; one well filled with 
patience, and the other with twe 
hundred crowns, or at Jeast 150. 
Fourthly let him carry with him a 
warm suit of clothes ; likewise good 
store of shirts to keep himself clean 
from nastinesse and lice, with hand- 
kerchers, caps, drawers, towels, and 
other necessaries. Then let him g0 
to Venice, for there he shall finde the 
most commodious passage of any city 
in the world, there being a galliasse, 
assigned only for carrying prilgrims 
and travellers thither. ‘Then let him 
agree with the Captain, who will not 
demand above 60 crowns, both for vic- 
tuals,carrying, and recarrying. T 
let him make a little tent to lye 
and other necessaries as he thinks fit: 
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a}so let him carry two small barrels, 
one of wine and another of water. 
In the gally, let him get his lodging 
asnear as he can in the middle, for 
if he have a weak head, there he 
will be lesse tost, aad have more ayr. 
And after that he comes to land in 
Turkey, let his apparel be plain and 
decent ; likewise let him beware of 
disputes touching religion, and let 
him be carefull he alwaycs keep him- 
sclf in the midst of the Caravan of 
Pilgrims ; and let him change all his 
money into Venetian gold and sil- 
ver at Venice, before his departure 
thence, for no other coyn is passable, 
and with the aforesaid sum he may 
go, and return to Venice (God will- 
ing) in the same gally.” K. 


LOVE’S VOCABULARY, 
(Continued from page 167.) 


§f Untaught Love must needs appear offence.” 
Measure for Measure. 


Absurdity. ‘There is no passion 
80 writutive, or which is productive 
of so much absurdity as Love ; in 
fact the great art of love-letters is to 
have none; they are not worth a far- 
thing when they are well written. 
They should breathe the pure un- 
affected language of the heart ; and 
are not the worse for expressing the 


disorder of the passion which dic- 


tates them. Nothing is truer than 
that trite maxim, so finely expressed 
by one of our poets— 


And nonsense shall be eloquence in 
Love.” 
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Superior understanding is of no 
avail to a man when under the influ- 
ence of this omnipotent passion; in 
fact, men of the best sense generally 
write the greatest absurdities to their 
mistresses. We areall of us never- 
theless fond of ridiculing in others, 
what we have committed ourselves. 
Among the thousands wholaughed sv 
heartily at the Duke of York’s letters 
to Mrs. Clarke, and affected to des- 
pise them, I question whether there 
could have been found twenty men 
who had not frequently penned as 
great, or greater nonsense, 


Attentions. Love at first siyht is 
much talked of, but it is what very 
seldom occurs. Few womens’ hearts 
are taken by a coup de main. Women 
are very grateful beings, and the gra- 
titude they feel towards a man who 
appears attentive to their little wants 
and wishes, and who shews in all his 
actions a solicitude to contribute 
to their happiness, seldoms fails to 
ripen into a warmer sensation. This 
is by far the most secure way to wir 
a woman’s heart, and by following 
this mode, many men of very humble 
mental powers and personal appear- 
ance, have triumphed over rivals, who 
trusting too much to their superior 
wit or beauty, have neglected to 
treat the fair one with that respect 
and attention whieh every woman 
expects from her lover, though she 
may fail to meet with it in the hus- 


band. 


AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 


(To be continued: ) 
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Origwal Woetry, 


To Jane C—. 
Once more I’ve seen thine eye’s dark 
charm, 

Once more beheld thy face, 

And gaz’d with rapture on that form 
teplete with every grace ; 

And now again the shades of night 
Obscure thee trom my longing sight, 

And I my steps retrace, 
To muse and mourn the hours away, 
And bless thy name till break of day. 


The day will dawn—but neer to me 
Will joy again appear: 

I ne'er shall cease to sigh for thee, 
Thro’ many a lingering year. 

My fervent love can ne’er decay, 

Can ne’er be worn by time away, 
Till, stretch’d on Death's cold bier, 

By thee, and all the world, forgot, 

In “ cold obstruction” [ shall rot. 


The schemes of bliss my fancy drew 
Have vanished into air ; 

And every hope my bosom knew 
Is sunk in cold despair. 

Thy image there alone remains, 

And though while memory that retains 
My soul’s a prey to care, 

I would not lose one thought ef thee, 

To be from all my sorrows free. 


It may be that amid the throng 
I still am seen to smile, 

And all my woes with jest and song 
An interval beguile, 

But Care ere long resumes her reign, 

And chill returns the bosom’s pain, 
Though weakened for awhile : 

Ah what can e’er assuage the smart 

That rends the solitary heart. 


"Tis in the silent hour of night 
When happier mortals sleep, 

By Cynthia’s pale and pensive light 
The lover wakes to weep ; 


Tis then from eyes which shun repose 
The silent tear of anguish flows 
O’er visions warm and bright; 
As memory’s glass presents to view - 
The hours when love and hope were 
new. 


To render up this irksome breath, 
Is all I now can crave, 
And sleep the dreamless sleep of 
death 
Within the peaceful grave. 
To ’scape the ills which here annoy, 
And soar to realms of bliss and joy, 
No longer passion’s slave; 
But freed from earth and earthly 
woes 
In everlasting peace repose 
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Equitable Arrangement. 
Fanny, grown coy, does nought but 
pout and frown, | 
Whene’er from her sweet lips I 
snatch a kiss :— 
Say, God of Love, was ever treatment 
known 
Half so unkind and so unjust as 
this ? 


The Scripture tells us, those who 
strive to cheat, 
And fraudulently rob their neigh- 
bours here, 
Hereafter will inevitably meet, 
For such offence, a punishment 
severe. 


Then Fanny, surely, ne’er can hope 
to be 
In other worlds for frauds like 
her’s forgiven, 
Unless she renders back a kiss fo més 
For each of those that I to her have 


given. 
DANGLE, JUN. 
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